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1. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THIS  REPORT 


1.  The  valuation  of  campgrounds  should  invariably 
include  the  site  improvements  that  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  campers. 

2.  The  guidelines  detailed  in  Appendix  1  should  be 
considered  by  all  assessment  offices  when  determining  the 
value  of  the  site  improvements  for  the  camp  portion. 

3.  All  assessments  made  to  date  on  campgrounds  should 
be  reviewed  in  order  that  all  data  and  valuation  procedures 
are  shown  in  a  clear,  correct  and  consistent  manner.  This 
may  involve  contacting  the  owner  of  the  campground  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  acreage  breakdown  and  campsite  facilities 

are  accurately  recorded. 

4.  The  assessment  offices  should  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  to  collect  income  data  as  provided  in  Appendix  3 
to  enable  a  comprehensive  income  analysis  of  current  camp¬ 
ground  sales.  The  form  used  by  this  study  team  and  shown 
in  Appendix  4  may  be  utilized  for  the  data  analysis. 
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2.  INTRODUCTION 

2 . 1  General  Overview 

This  report  is  not  an  end  product.  It  is  a  report 
that  has  attempted  to  review  objectively  the  business  of 
campground  operations  and  their  situation  in  terms  of  market 
value  assessment.  The  recommendations  of  this 

report  should  only  be  viewed  as  guidelines  for  assessing 
each  individual  campground  operation. 

This  report  could  only  make  use  of  information  and 
business  operation  data  volunteered  by  a  very  small  number 
of  private  campground  proprietors  (16  to  be  exact)  out  of 
a  total  number  of  approximately  300  members  of  the  Ontario 
Private  Campgrounds  Association.  Our  findings  and  con¬ 
clusions  therefore,  should  be  viewed  in  this  light  and  only 
be  applied  as  general  observations  and  not  as  final  con¬ 
clusions  . 

Additional  information  was  provided  by  the  regional 
assessment  offices  to  help  supplement  our  primary  resources. 
However,  one  major  criticism  of  the  data  obtained  is  that 
it  represents  only  a  very  small  sample  of  all  private  camp¬ 
grounds  in  the  province  or  in  the  Association  (approximately 
5%) .  One  can  hardly  argue  that  16  campgrounds  are  a  suffic¬ 
ient  representation  of  the  Association  let  alone  of  the 
Province . 

Initially  it  was  hoped  that  by  using  reliable  income 
data  we  could  analyse  current  campground  sales  in  terms  of 
gross  and  net  income  respectively,  derived  from  the  real 
estate  element  of  the  operation. 

However,  we  found  that  some  campgrounds  did  not  have 
complete  income  and  expenditure  statements  or,  having 
commenced  business  for  the  first  time  one  or  two  years 
earlier,  were  in  the  early  stages  of  the  venture,  and  operating 
at  a  loss.  Analysis  of  data  for  the  purposes  of  examining 
an  income  approach  to  valuation  was  therefore  subject  to  the 
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above  limitations. 

It  would  appear  that  only  about  4  or  5  campgrounds 

in  the  Association  could  be  considered  as  being  self- 

sufficient  operations.  The  vast  majority  of  campground 

owners  required  a  second  source  of  income  in  order  to 

sustain  a  living  throughout  the  year. 

In  general  terms  the  size  of  campgrounds  that  were 

visited  ranged  from  about  10  sites  to  200  sites.  There 

were  larger  campgrounds  that  exceeded  this  figure,  but 

these  were  more  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Interest- 

* 

ingly  enough,  out  of  approximately  1500  private  campgrounds  , 


in  the  Province,  93 

%  have  200  camp  sites 

or  less. 

illustrated  in  the 

table 

below . 

No.  Camp 

No. 

Campgrounds 

Cumulat 

Sites 

in 

each  category 

Totals 

Less  than  50 

894 

60 . 2 

51  -  100 

318 

81.6 

101  -  150 

115 

89 . 3 

151  -  200 

63 

93.6 

201  -  250 

38 

96.2 

251  -  300 

17 

97.4 

301  -  350 

10 

98 . 0 

351  -  400 

14 

98.9 

401  -  450 

3 

99.0 

451  -  500 

4 

99.3 

501  or  more ' 

9 

100.0 

1485 


NOTE:  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  all  camping 

facilities  provided  in  Conservation  Author¬ 
ities,  Municipal  Parks  and  Provincial  Parks. 


*  as  calculated  using  data  taken  from  the  Ontario 
Camping  Guide,  1974. 
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2 . 2  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Report 
The  Private  Campground  Owners  Association  requested 
that  the  Assessment  Division  look  into  the  market  value 
assessments  of  private  campgrounds.  Their  main  concerns 
lie  with  the  method  used  to  value  the  campgrounds,  the 
resulting  taxes,  and  also  with  the  peculiar  situation  they 
are  in  with  regards  to  competition  from  Provincial  Parks 
and  Conservation  Authorities. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  are  approximately  300 
members  in  the  Association  out  of  a  total  of  about  1500  . 
private  campgrounds.  The  main  concern  of  this  report  will 
be  primarily  to  discuss  the  present  methods  of  campground 
valuation,  what  improvements  can  be  made  to  their  valuation, 
and  to  provide  some  suggestions  for  guidelines  that  can  be 
used  by  assessors  in  the  future. 

The  report  will  not  dwell  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
or  municipal  licencing  as  these  areas  are  not  under  our 
jurisdiction  but  are  the  full  responsibility  of  the  mun¬ 
icipalities.  The  main  objective  here  is  to  reconcile  any 
problems  that  may  exist  in  the  assessing  of  private  camp¬ 
grounds  . 
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3.  STATUS  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPGROUNDS  TODAY 

3 . 1  Income  Producing  Characteristics 

It  would  appear  that  owning,  developing  and  operat¬ 
ing  a  private  campground  is  much  less  lucrative  than 
popular  opinion  would  have  one  believe.  Those  who  take  on 
this  sort  of  business  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  high 
paying  venture  are  finding  that  present  income  achieved 
has  to  be  substantially  re-invested  into  the  camp  operation 
to  maintain  competitive  amenities,  which  will  in  turn 
serve  future  income.  In  some  cases  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  net  revenue  received  from  business  was  realized  from 
the  store  receipts.  Aside  from  this  the  greater  part  of 
camp  income  is  obtained  from  seasonal  campers.  Week-day 
and  week-end  campers  are  considered  by  operators  as  extra 
income  sources.  In  this  respect  the  private  campground 
operation  is  different  from  those  of  Provincial  Parks  or 
Conservation  Authorities  who  derive  most  of  their  income 
from  week-end  campers  or  campers  staying  on  a  monthly 
basis  (28  days  is  the  maximum  stay  for  campers  in  Provincial 
Parks )  . 

3 . 2  Rate  Structure 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  income  producing  potential 
of  private  campgrounds  as  compared  to  Provincial  Parks, 
a  look  at  the  rate  structure  is  required.  The  range  in  rates 
used  by  both  private  campgrounds  and  Provincial  Parks  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables. 
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TABLE  3- la 
Private  Campgrounds 
Rates  (1974) 

Seasonal 


Type  of  Site 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

(22-25 

wks ) 

Unserviced 

$2 . 50/3.50 

$20  -  24 

$70  -  85 

$110 

-  275 

Hydro  only 

3 . 00/4 .00 

2  4 

90  -  105 

165 

-  250 

Hydro  +  Water 

3.50/4 .50 

30 

N/A 

125 

-  350 

Hydro,  Water 

Sewer  Hookups 

4.00/5.00 

N/A 

N/A 

185 

-  375 

TABLE  3 -lb 

Provincial  Parks 

Rates  (1974) 

Type  of  Site 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly  (28  days) 

Unserviced 

Hydro  only 

$3.50 

4 .00 

7  x  $3.50 

7  x  $4.00 

28  x  $3.50 

28  x  $4 . 00 

NOTE:  Water  facilities  are  provided  at  various  points 

in  the  park  and  their  costs  are  included  in  the 
unserviced  and  hydro  rates. 

Table  3-la  clearly  shows  a  dispersion  of  rates  for 
seasonal  use.  How  the  seasonal  rates  are  arrived  at  was 
not  determined,  but  they  are  definitely  not  related  to  the 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly  rates.  Contrasted  to  this,  the 
Provincial  Parks  maintain  standard  daily  rates.  There  are 
no  seasonal  rates.  The  camper  therefore  has  to  pay  the  daily 
rate  times  the  number  of  days  of  his  stay.  Using  this 
method,  the  Provincial  Parks  are  able  to  realize  a  comparable 
revenue  to  that  of  private  campgrounds.  However,  even  at 
these  rates  the  Provincial  Parks  are  looking  to  recover  only 
60%  of  their  basic  operating  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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private  campground  owner  has  to  cover  100%  of  his  expenses 
since  he  receives  no  subsidies,  grants,  or  exemptions  as 
do  Provincial  Parks  or  Conservation  Authorities.  For  this 
reason  it  would  follow  that  the  rate  structures  for  private 
campgrounds  tend  to  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  been  put  into  the  camp  operation. 

From  talking  to  the  various  private  campground  owners, 
the  general  consensus  is  that  higher  seasonal  rates  are 
definitely  required  in  today's  inflated  market  conditions  if 
the  owners  are  to  obtain  a  reasonable  return  on  their  develop¬ 
ment  costs  and  make  the  camp  a  viable  income-producing 
property . 

The  main  source  of  income  from  a  campground  seems  to 
vary  according  to  the  amount  of  importance  put  on  either  the 
camp  portion  or  store  portion.  As  a  result,  the  gross  income 
of  camping  to  the  gross  income  from  the  store  can  range  from 
2:1  to  1:1  to  1:2  (see  Appendix  5).  In  some  cases,  the  profit 
made  from  the  store  has  accounted  for  an  operator's  total 
net  income. 

3 . 3  Development  Costs 

In  developing  his  own  campground  the  private  operator 
does  most  of  the  basic  construction  work  himself  with  the 
help  of  friends  or  family  members.  Generally,  the  greater 
part  of  costs  incurred  by  the  owner  are  for  any  rental  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  actual  material  to  be  installed.  Appendix  1 
provides  a  classification  technique  for  some  of  the  major 
site  improvements  found  in  private  campgrounds.  As  well, 
market  data  is  provided  for  each  class  and  type  of  site 
improvement. 
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In  comparison,  Appendix  2  provides  some  approximate 

site  improvement  costs  for  a  Provincial  Park,  and  are  re- 

* 

presentative  of  most  Provincial  Parks  in  the  Province. 

The  1972/1973  market  data  provided  in  Appendix  1  has 
been  arrived  at  by  analyzing  the  various  market  value 
figures  used  by  the  regional  assessment  offices  as  well  as 
those  provided  by  technical  publications,  and  by  individual 
campground  owners.  If  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
Appendix  1  can  be  employed  as  a  guideline  for  calculating 
the  value  of  site  improvements  for  each  campground. 


4.  VALUATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPGROUNDS 

4 . 1  Methods  of  Valuation 

As  income  information  has  not  adequately  been  made 
available  to  assessors  in  the  past,  the  assessment  offices 
have  had  to  achieve  a  market  value  estimate  by  applying 
a  cost  approach  to  value.  Some  regional  assessment  offices 
also  include  in  the  total  assessment  a  value  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  provided  for  the  campsites  (i.e.  hydro,  water,  sewer, 
roads).  However,  from  what  we  have  seen  this  is  more  of  an 
exception  and  is  applied  in  an  inconsistent  manner.  The 
study  team  has  found  that  where  site  improvement  values  are 
included  in  the  total  assessment,  they  tend  to  vary  from 
one  assessment  office  to  the  next.  Part  4.3  below  discusses 
in  more  detail  the  various  site  improvement  values  taken 
as  a  sample  from  four  regional  offices. 


as  supplied  by  the  Parks  Management  Branch, 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  August  1974. 
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The  study  team  found  that  basically  there  are  three 
methods  that  the  assessment  offices  are  applying  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  total  market  value  of  private  campgrounds. 

These  are: 

i)  R.C.L.N.D.  of  all  camp  buildings  and 
residence  plus  land  value  calculated 
on  an  acreage  basis. 

ii)  R.C.L.N.D.  of  all  camp  buildings  and 
residence  plus  land  calculated  on  a 
combination  of  value  per  front  foot 
and  acreage  basis. 

(i.e.  if  fronting  on  a  lake  or 
highway ) 

iii)  R.C.L.N.D.  of  all  camp  buildings  and 

residence  plus  land  value  plus  cost  of 
site  improvements  to  land. 

Of  the  16  private  campgrounds  visited,  9  (56%)  were 

valued  using  either  the  first  or  second  methods  while  7 
(44%)  were  assessed  to  include  site  improvements.  Three 
of  the  16  campgrounds  did  not  have  completed  assessments. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  lack  of  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  procedures  applied  in  the  valuation  of 
campgrounds.  Furthermore,  the  study  team  found  that  an 
office  in  one  instance  would  include  the  value  of  site 
improvements  in  the  total  assessment  and  for  another  camp¬ 
ground  exclude  these  values. 

From  the  above  observations,  the  study  team  strongly 
feels  that  a  review  of  campground  valuation  procedure  is 
required  to  ensure  that  all  elements  of  value  in  a  campground 
are  covered.  This  should  also  include  checking  the  appraisal 
cards  to  make  sure  that  they  are  completed  in  a  format  that 
is  discernible  to  all  parties  concerned. 

All  value  estimates  of  campground  properties  for 
assessment  purposes  should  be  made  using  consistent  procedure, 
encompassing  the  following  points: 
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i)  applying  site  improvement  figures  in  respect 
of  services  as  shown  in  Appendix  1,  to  all 
campgrounds,  adjusting  these  figures  slightly 
where  local  justification  can  be  found, 

ii)  providing  a  more  detailed  description  of 

the  campground,  not  only  on  a  site  diagram, 
but  also  by  listing  all  site  improvements  to 
the  land 

e.g.  -  total  number  of  camp  sites 

-  number  of  each  type  of  camp  site 
(e.g.  with  hydro,  water,  sewer 
hookups  (dump  station  and  brief 
description  as  to  type 
source  of  water  supply 
type  of  road  access  available 
(e.g.  dirt,  gravel,  asphalt  etc.) 
seasonal  rates  for  camping 
seasonal  occupancy  rates,  if  these 
can  be  reliably  determined  from 
campground  proprietors 

iii)  reviewing  the  method  used  to  establish  the 

acreage  rates  so  that  this  method  is  arrived 
at  accurately  and  applied  consistently  to  all 
campgrounds  in  the  region; 

iv)  showing  the  calculations  of  the  land  value 

on. the  appraisal  card,  making  sure  that  they 
are  set  out  in  a  manner  that  can  readily  be 
understood,  along  the  lines  of  the  following: 

a)  the  acreage  (or  front  foot  measurement) 
appertaining  to  the  campground,  together 
with  the  farm  and  bush  acreages, 
respectively ; 

b)  the  value  rates  applied  to  the  camp, 
farm  and  bush  land; 
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c)  the  resulting  values  calculated  for  each; 

d)  the  total  land  value 

v)  reviewing  in  particular  the  total  acreage 
ascribed  to  the  campground  to  ensure  that 
the  whole  of  the  land  so  ascribed  is  physically 
capable  of  this  use.  This  point  is  made  for 
the  reason  that  two  instances  were  drawn  to 
our  attention  (there  may  be  more  elsewhere 
concerning  campgrounds  not  included  in  this 
project)  where  the  following  circumstances 
came  to  light  and  would  appear  to  be 
factually  correct. 

a)  approximately  5  acres  of  very  wet 
land  adjoining  a  camp,  included  as 
campground  land  in  the  valuation  and 
a  rate  in  excess  of  $3,000  per  acre 
applied  thereto. 

b)  a  steep  earth  embankment  growing  bush 
timber,  physically  within  a  campground 
but  incapable  of  being  rendered  a 
renumerative  part  of  the  enterprise 
without  appreciable  expenditure  on 
earthworks  and  levelling.  The  same 
value  rate  was  applied  to  this  as  to 
the  campground  (i.e.  $2,500  per  acre) 

Following  the  above  suggestions,  each  office  can  exercise 
an  internal  quality  control  check  on  all  their  campground 
assessments  to  ensure  that  the  valuation  procedures  applied 
are  done  consistently  and  presented  properly  on  the  appraisal 
cards . 

4 . 2  Applying  an  Income  Approach  to  Valuation 

At  the  outset  the  study  team  felt  hopeful  that  by  using 
the  income  approach  to  valuation  a  suitable  predictive  value 
(gross  income  multiplier)  or  capitalization  rate  could  be 
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applied  to  the  gross  receipts  or  net  operating  income,  re¬ 
spectively,  so  as  to  obtain  a  reasonable  estimate  of  market 
value  for  comparison  with  the  original  assessed  value. 
However,  it  became  evident  with  the  comparatively  few  sales 
(a  total  of  six,  spread  over  a  period  of  four  years)  relating 
to  those  campgrounds  in  respect  of  which  owners  volunteered 
income  and  expense  data,  that  a  sufficiently  firm  indication 
of  how  the  market  in  these  properties  operates,  would  not  be 
derived.  With  the  assistance  from  several  regional  assess¬ 
ment  offices  we  were  able  to  supplement  our  sales  data  with 
fairly  recent  sales  but  not  enough  corresponding  income  data 
was  available. 

A  form  showing  the  condensed  format  used  to  collect 
income  statistics  from  the  campground  owners  from  1971  to 
1973  is  shown  in  Appendix  4.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
campgrounds  in  this  study  have  only  been  in  operation  for 
one  full  season,  while  others  could  not  provide  consistent 
income  data  for  all  3  seasons.  For  the  above  reasons  it  is 
clear  that  a  province-wide  assessment  of  private  campgrounds 
based  on  the  income  approach  to  valuation  could  not  be  tested 
until  much  more  data  were  collected  and  analysed. 

The  only  G.I.M.'s  that  could  be  calculated  from  the 
data  made  available  to  us  are  shown  below.  It  becomes  quite 
evident,  due  to  the  range  in  sale  dates,  the  nature  of  the 
sale,  and  the  erratic  nature  of  the  gross  incomes  from  camp¬ 
ing,  that  the  -range  in  the  G.I.M.'s  is  such  that  no  real  con¬ 
fidence  can  be  expressed  in  their  application  as  a  pre¬ 
dictive  multiplier  for  capitalizing  the  gross  income. 


Table 
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Camp 

Reference 

Sale 

Date 

Unadjusted 

Sale 

Price 

1973 

Camp 

Gross  Income 

Sale  Pr i 
Gross  Inc 
=  G  .  I .  M 

$ 

$ 

A 

1970 

40,000 

2 ,638 

15.16 

B 

1971 

50,000 

11,579 

4.32 

C 

1972 

47,450 

9,900 

4 .79 

D 

1973 

70,000 

4,791 

14 . 61 

E 

1974 

152 ,000 

19,700 

7.72 

F 

1974 

182,500 

37,336 

4 . 89 

Other  factors  have  also  to  be  considered  in  order  to 
explain  why  such  a  range  in  both  sale  values  and  G.I.M.'s 
exist.  For  example,  sale  F  represents  not  only  a  camp¬ 
ground  but  a  marina  as  well.  The  stated  1973  gross  income 
also  includes  the  combined  receipts  from  both  campground 
and  marina,  so  the  gross  income  of  $37,336  is  not  a  true 
representation  of  the  camping  operation  portion.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  no  accurate  breakdown  of  receipts  could  be  made 
by  the  vendor,  whose  accounts  were  comprehensive  for  the 
whole  operation. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  when  com¬ 
paring  similar  overall  land  areas  and  their  sale  price  is 
the  percentage  of  camp  acreage  to  the  total  acreage  involved 
in  the  sale.  For  example,  in  the  above  table,  sale  A 
involved  800  acres  of  bush  with  no  camping  services  at  the 
time  of  sale.  However  approximately  300  acres  are  now 
available,  with  limited  services,  for  wilderness  camping. 
Under  these  circumstances  this  sale  should  strictly  not  be 
used,  as  the  sale  price  does  not  truly  reflect  the  overall 
circumstances.  Similarly,  sale  B  involved  a  house  and  four 
cabins,  on  150  acres  of  bush  and  vacant  land  adjacent  to 
a  lake.  Again,  the  bulk  of  camping  facilities  and  services 
were  developed  subsequent  to  the  date  of  sale. 


Camp 
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The  application  of  an  income  approach  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  market  value  estimate  is  also  hampered  by  the 
fact,  that  running  a  campground  property  is  a  rather  risky 
seasonal  operation  which  lasts  only  22  to  24  weeks  of  the 
year.  This  provides  a  much  less  predictable  basis  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  case  of  true  investment  type 
properties.  As  stated  previously,  the  campground  operator 
obtains  most  of  his  yearly  income  from  sources  outside  of 
camping  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  are  some 
exceptions  were  the  owner  can  live  off  the  combined  in¬ 
comes  received  from  the  camp  and  the  store  business,  but 
very  rarely  from  the  income  derived  from  the  real  estate 
alone . 

For  these  reasons  it  would  not  seem  feasible  at  this 
juncture  for  the  Assessment  Division  to  make  it  a  policy  of 
using  the  income  approach  in  determining  the  market  value 
of  campground  properties.  Because  of  the  seasonal  nature 
of  campgrounds,  making  them  relatively  unpredictable  income 
producers,  and  the  lack  of  a  substantial  amount  of  income 
data,  the  study  team  does  not  feel  that  the  application  of 
the  income  approach  at  this  time  would  be  a  suitable  means 
of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  market  value.  Until  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  is  developed  whereby  a  more  complete 
collection  of  income  and  expenditure  data  is  obtained  for 
campgrounds,  can  the  Assessment  Division  then  attempt  to 
apply  an  income  approach  to  valuing  this  category  of 
property.  Appendix  3  provides  a  list  of  items  that  should 
be  obtained  before  an  income  approach  is  applied. 

4 . 3  A  Development  Approach  Applied  to  Campground 

Valuation 

As  part  of  the  overall  project  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  discuss  with  the  campground  owners  who  volunteered 
income  and  expenditure  information,  the  cost  of  developing 
and  servicing  their  land.  Most  of  these  development  costs 
can  be  converted  to  market  value  on  a  per  site  basis  using 
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recent  sale  data.  If  these  cost  ranges  were  to  be  ration¬ 
alized  for  a  wider  geographical  area  than  that  which  was 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  then  the  sum  total 
of  the  land  and  buildings  used  for  camping  plus  the  site 
improvement  values  should  provide  realistic  market  value 
estimates  that  could  be  applied  on  a  consistent  basis  across 
the  province. 

To  some  extent,  this  method  is  being  used  by  a  number 
of  regional  assessment  offices.  However,  the  study  team 
noticed  that  the  site  improvement  values  were  not  similar, 
nor  were  they  being  applied  consistently  by  each  office.  A 
sample  of  the  range  in  these  values  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  table. 


Table  5b 


*  Site 

_  Types  of  Sites  and  Rates  _  ,  ,  _  „  , 

Office  2 ^  Full  Serv.  Codes 


No. 

01 

02 

03 

04 

Roads 

+  Roads 

Used 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

300 

100 

400 

300 

NIL 

700 

01-Hydro 

2 

50 

50 

100 

250 

100 

450 

02-Water 

3 

50 

50 

100 

250 

25/50 

375/400 

03-Hydro 

&  Water 

4 

30 

20 

50 

N/A 

250 

300  + 

04-Sewer 

Hookup 

The  column  designated  "Roads"  indicates  the  dollar 

value 

used  to  -multiply  against 

the  total  number  of 

campsites 

so  as 

to  arrive  at 

the  market  value  of 

constructing  a  basic 

type 

of  road 

system  to  provide 

access  to  all  sites 

on  the 

campground.  An  example  illustrating  the  use  of  the  above 
table  can  be  shown  using  the  dollar  values  of  office  No.  2. 
Example:  A  campground  has: 


40 

sites 

unserviced 

20 

sites 

with 

Hydro  Hookups 

15 

sites 

with 

Hydro,  Water  Hookups 

5 

sites 

with 

Hydro,  Water,  Sewer  Hookups 

80 

all  site  improvement  values  include  labour 
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Market  Costs  to  develop  each  site: 


20  Hydro  x  $50 
15  Hydro, Water  x  $100 
5  Hydro , Water , Sewer 


1 ,000 

1,500 


x  $350 

80  Sites  with  road 
access  x  $100 


1,750 


8,000 


Total  development  cost  =  $12,250 


N.B.  The  cost  to  provide  access  to  the 
unserviced  sites  is  covered  in  the 


road  costs. 


If  the  same  technique  were  applied  to  the  same  camp¬ 
ground  using  the  dollar  values  of  office  No.  1,  the  total 
cost  would  be  $15,500,  a  difference  of  $3,250  (26^). 

Since  these  values  could  vary  over  a  range,  the 
study  team  has  attempted  to  arrive  at  site  development 
figures  realistic  both  in  terms  of  market  costs  incurred 
by  private  campground  developers  and  values  of  installed 
services  reflected  in  recent  sales  of  campgrounds  in  the 
open  market. 

Appendix  1  indicates  a  range  of  market  values  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standard  of  development  carried  out.  By  way  of 
comparison,  Appendix  2  contains  a  schedule  of  costs  compiled 
from  information  provided  by  the  Parks  Management  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  in  respect  of  camp¬ 
ground  development  carried  out  in  Provincial  Parks.  Generally 
the  latter  is  carried  out  to  a  uniformly  high  standard  and 
the  figures  reflect  full  labour  costs. 
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4 . 4  Valuation  for  Business  Assessment  Purposes 

As  established  by  the  Assessment  Act,  1970,  private 

campgrounds  are  liable  for  a  business  assessment  of  30%. 

Section  7,  s.s.l,  paragraph  (j)  states  as  follows: 

7  -  —  ( 1 )  "Irrespective  of  any  assessment  of  land 
under  this  Act,  every  person  occupying  or  using 
land  for  the  purpose  of,  or  in  connection  with, 
any  business  mentioned  or  described  in  this 
section,  shall  be  assessed  for  a  sum  to  be 
called  "business  assessment"  to  be  computed  by 
reference  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  land 
so  occupied  or  used  by  him  as  follows: 

(j)  Every  person  carrying  on 

any  business  not  specially 
mentioned  before  in  this 
section,  for  a  sum  equal  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value . " 

Due  to  the  lack  of  clarity  expressed  in  the  wording  of 
the  above  legislation,  the  Assessment  Division  is  conducting 
an  in-depth  study  and  review  of  the  meaning  and  application  of 
business  assessment  with  respect  to  private  campgrounds. 
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5.  PROVINCIAL  LEGISLATION 

5 . 1  Private  Campgrounds 

a )  Definitions 

(i)  The  Municipal  Act  1974,  section  383, 

paragraph  15  (a)  i,ii,  provides  the  legal  definition  of 

a  "tourist  camp"  and  a  "trailer  camp." 

(ii)  Section  354  (1),  paragraph  86  a,b,  also 

provides  a  definition  for  a  "trailer"  as  well  as  for  any 
by-law  that  may  be  passed  by  a  municipality  concerning 
trailers . 

(iii)  Ontario  Regulation  521,  1974  as  stated 
in  the  Ontario  Gazette  (July  27,  1974,  p.  3147)  provides 
definitions  for  a  "recreational  travel  trailer"  and  a 
"recreational  travel  trailer  park"  only  for  application  in 
the  County  of  Huron,  Township  of  Goderich. 

b )  Licencing 

Regulations  and  licencing  of  trailer  parks  are 
also  found  in  the  Municipal  Act  1974  under  the  following 
sections : 

(i)  Section  354  (1),  paragraph  87,  a,b, 

(applied  to  campground  owners  only) ,  and; 

(ii)  Section  383,  paragraph  15  b,  i,ii,  iii 
(applied  to  owners  of  camping  trailers  only) . 

5 . 2  Municipal  Trailer  Parks 

The  Municipal  Act  1974  section  354  (1)  paragraph  88 

contains  legislation  pertaining  to  fees  that  a  municipal 
trailer  park  can  collect  from  its  occupants  for  school  costs. 

5 . 3  Provincial  Parks 

Although  Provincial  Parks  are  exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act  1970,  they  are  liable  to  make 
payments  to  a  municipality  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  latter 
arrangement  is  provided  for  under  the  Provincial  Parks 
Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act,  1971  in  which  a  specific  formula 
is  set  out  under  section  3  parts  a,  and  b,  for  establishing 
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the  rates  for  payment.  These  rates  hold  true  irrespective 
of  any  improvements  made  to  the  raw  land. 

5 . 4  Conservation  Authorities 

a )  Portion  Exempt  from  Taxation 

Section  3(1)  of  the  Conservation  Authorities 
Act,  1970  provides  legislation  for  the  taxation  of  specific 
portions  of  an  authority  while  exempting  those  works  erected 
by  an  authority  subsequent  to  the  purchasing  of  the  land  by 
the  authority. 

b )  Operating  Costs  and  Expenditures 

Section  26(2,3,4)  of  the  Conservations  Authorities 
Act  allows  an  authority  to  apportion  a  large  proportion  of 
its  operating  costs  among  the  municipalities  deriving  benefits 
from  such  authority.  Furthermore,  under  section  2 5 ,  ( 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 )  , 
an  authority  can  also  obtain  any  moneys  required  for  capital 
expenditure . 
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6.  CONCLUSION 

A  number  of  important  conclusions  can  be  formulated 
from  the  observations  made  in  this  report. 

6 . 1  Application  of  Improvement  Costs  - 

There  definitely  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  consistency 
in  the  manner  in  which  valuations  are  performed  in  assessing 
campgrounds.  The  area  in  question  involves  primarily  the 
application,  or  lack  of  it,  of  site  improvement  values  in 
the  total  assessment.  At  present,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  policy  directive  that  would  indicate  whether  or  not 
site  improvement  values  should  be  used,  and  if  so,  what  these 
values  should  involve  or  how  they  should  be  developed.  Con¬ 
sequently,  assessment  offices  are  either  not  applying  these 
values  at  all,  or  they  are  not  applying  them  consistently; 
nor  are  these  values  similar  from  one  region  to  another. 

By  providing  a  range  of  site  improvement  values  in 
this  report,  it  is  hoped  that  a  guideline  for  assessors  can 
be  achieved. 

6 . 2  Capitalizing  Income  as  an  Approach  to  Value  - 

The  use  of  the  income  approach  to  value  with  regards 

to  campgrounds  could  not  be  properly  tested  with  the  small 
sample  size  used  in  this  report.  Only  5%  (16)  of  the 

members  in  the  Association  could  be  contacted,  and  of  that 
only  4  campgrounds  could  provide  both  income  and  recent 
sale  data  (1972-74)  so  that  an  income  approach  to  value 
could  be  tested.  Furthermore,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  acceptable  correlation  between  the  gross  or  net  income 
to  assessed  value  as  indicated  in  Appendix  5.  Operating  on 
a  very  short  season  (22-24  weeks)  the  majority  of  camp¬ 
grounds  cannot  come  close  to  producing  a  sizeable  gross 
income,  let  alone  a  net  income,  that  when  capitalized  would 
represent  the  true  value  of  the  campground  investment.  In 
some  cases,  campgrounds  have  shown  losses  for  the  past  three 

*  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved  and 
providing  a  reasonable  return  on  capital  invested. 
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years  of  operation. 

Although  a  capitalization  rate  could  not  be  determined 
because  of  a  lack  of  substantial  data,  there  may  in  effect 
exist  one  or  a  number  of  capitalization  rates  that  are 
applicable  to  certain  sizes  of  campgrounds.  However,  this 
is  only  an  assumption  and  could  not  be  tested  in  this  study. 
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IMPROVEMENT  VALUE  TABLE 


APPENDIX  2 


PROVINCIAL  PARKS  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS  * 


ITEM 

APPROX. 

DESCRIPTION  COST 

Hydro  Hookups 

includes  2/100V  receptacles 
&  2/220V  receptacles;  con¬ 
crete  base  pedestals  with 
cast  alluminum  heads;  under¬ 
ground  elect . distribution 
system  &  elect,  service 
equipment;  2/75  KVA  trans¬ 
formers  $365  per  site 

Water  Outlets 

gravity  fed  system;  25000  gal. 
storage  tank,  chlorinator, 

1  5  HP  pump,  45  taps  $200-$225 

per  site 

Dump  Station 

2,000  gal.  holding  tanks, 

poured  concrete  construction, 

plus  a  flushing  tank  $3500/$4000 

each 

Privies 

concrete  vault  type  with 

timber  superstructure  $1200  each 

Roads 

20  ft.  width,  2 ' —  3 ' 

shoulders,  gravelled  $50-$100,000 

per  mile 

Comfort  Station 

flush  toilets,  urinals 
and  wash  basins.  Concrete 
block  construction  with 
stone  veneer  cladding, 
guartzite  floors,  low 
profile  asphalt  shingle 
roof,  central  hot  water 
heating . 

Building  size  25'  x  22'  $35,000  each 

N.B.  No  sewer  hookups  are  provided 

in  Provincial  Park  campgrounds. 


*  These  costs  include  the  cost  of  labour. 


APPENDIX  3 

LIST  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  DATA  TO  BE  COLLECTED 

FOR  INCOME  ANALYSIS 


To  be  collected  on  an  Yearly  basis: 

Total  number  of  campsites 
Number  of  each  type  of  campsite 

(i.e.  Unserviced,  Hydro,  Water,  Sewer) 
Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly  and  Seasonal  Rates 
Seasonal  vacancy  rates,  if  available 
Gross  Income  from  Camping 
Gross  Income  from  Retail  Store  or  other 
Operating  Expenses  for  Campground  and  store 
Statement  of  Fixed  Assets 

Amount  of  Mortgage (s)  and  Interest  Rate(s) 
Sale  Price  and  date  recently  sold 
Portion  of  Sale  Price  paid  in  Cash 
Portion  of  Sale  Price  for  Chattels 
Portion  of  Sale  Price  for  Good  Will 


APPENDIX  4  Suggested  Income  Analysis  Form 

CAMPGROUND  NAME;  ^  f  °r  internal  use  f 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
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POTENTIAL  SEASONAL  GROSS  INCOME 
FROM  CAMPGROUND  (based  on  1974  Seasonal  Rates) : 


NO. 

SEASONAL 

POTENTIAL 

TYPE  OF  SITE 

SITES 

RATE/SITE 

RECEIPTS /SITE 

UNIMPROVED 

ELECT.  &  WATER 

ELECT.,  WATER, SEWER 

TTL  POTENTIAL  SEASONAL  GROSS  INCOME  $  =  $ 

(1974) 


STATED  SEASONAL  GROSS  INCOME 
OPERATING  EXPENSES : 


RETAIL  STR. 
CAMPGROUND 


INSURANCE 

ADMINISTRATION 

WAGES 

0  MAINTENANCE; 

LAND  AND  BUILDINGS 
EQUIPMENT 
LICENCE  FEES 
ACCOUNTING  FEES 
ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION 
SUPPLIES  (camp  only) 

MUNICIPAL  TAX 
BUSINESS  TAX 

OTHER  -  can  include  expenses  such  as: 
light,  heat,  water,  telephone, 

Canada  Pension  Plan,  Unemployment 
Insurance,  Workmans  Compensation, 
Store  Supplies  for  resale,  and 
any  miscellaneous  expenses 
TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSE 

NET  OPERATING  INCOME  (Exclusive  of 

depreciation  on  buildings,  equipment 
&  before  Debt.  Service) 


1973 

1972 

1971 

• 

$ 

“5 - 

OTH1X.U  ur.r Kjc.exn.1  row  ajjAjUWHINUEi 

(For  Income  Tax  Purposes) 

1 

f 

i 

DEBT.  SERVICE  (Mortgage  &  Loans) 

1 

STATED  FIXED  ASSETS  AS  AT  END 
»F  1973  FISCAL  YEAR 

ITEM 

INITIAL 

COST 

ACCRUED 

DEP.  STATED 

STATED  CURR¬ 
ENT  VALUE 

APPENDIX 
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SOME  STATISTICAL  COMPARISONS 


CAMP  GRD . 
NO. 

TOTAL  NO. 
OF  SITES 

GROSS  INC. 
FROM  CAMP 

GROSS  INC. 
FROM  STORE 

OF  PRIVATE  CAMPGROUNDS  ANALYSIZED 

CAMP  OPER.  STORE  OPER.  TOTAL  OPER. 
EXPENSE  EXPENSE  EXPENSE 

NET  OPER. 
INC . CAMP 

NET  OPER. 
INC . STORE 

TOTAL  FIXED 
ASSESTS 

ASSESS' T 
CAMP  ONLY 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1 

35 

9,450 

N/A 

6,530 

N/A 

6,530 

2,920 

N/A 

93*000 

37,200 

2 

250 

23,878  ( 1  72) 

11,760  16,210  (’72) 

( '  72 ) 

8,180  (' 

72)  24,390  ( '  72 ) 

7,668  ( 1 72)  3,580  ('72)131,825  ('72) 

N/A 

3 

5000 

385,620 

39,738 

316,393 

14,792 

331,185 

69,227 

24,946 

615,236  1 

,659,713 

4 

35 

2,858 

37,753 

4,179 

30,096 

34,275 

-1,321 

7,657 

12,467 

21,000 

5 

637 

118,469 

52,376 

67,123 

41,254 

108,377 

51,346 

11,122 

N/A 

293,948 

6 

75 

11,579 

- 

11,797 

- 

11,797 

"  218 

- 

27,000 

21,313 

7 

10 

4,791 

N/A 

2,911 

N/A 

2,911 

1,880 

N/A 

40,000 

53,000 

(Approx 

.) 

8 

247 

32,000 

43,109 

19,472 

23,515 

42,987 

12,528 

19,594 

237,487 

N/A 

9 

192 

19,700 

4,259 

13,293 

3,017 

16,310 

6,407 

1,242 

129,382 

N/A 

10 

150 

37,336 

47,150 

27,687 

37,177 

64,864 

9,649 

9,973 

128,303 

126,663 

11 

80 

17,094 

5,464 

10,643 

4,065 

14,708 

6,451 

1,399 

N/A 

50,956 

12 

44 

9,900 

3,100 

5,940 

2,005 

7,945 

3,960 

1,095 

108,590 

51,000 

13 

50 

2,638 

- 

3,503 

- 

3,503 

-865 

Ef  I 

15,261 

35,800 

14 

100 

12,154 

7,752 

9,590 

5,752 

15,342 

2,564 

2,000 

N/A 

83,500 

15 

60 

6,248 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

38,869 

82/000 

16 

35 

1,969 

460 

4,000 

350 

4,350 

-2,031 

110 

N/A 

6,900 

TOTAL 
ASSESS' T 

SALE 

PRICE 

SALE 

DATE 

TOTAL 
ASSESS' T 

CAMP  ASSESS* T 
NET  OPER. INC, 
OF  CAMP 

NET  INCOME 

TOTAL  NET  INC. 

SALE  PRICE 

SALE  PRICE 

SALE  PRICE 

SALE  PRICE 

GROSS  INC. CAMP 
=G. I.M.  (Camp  only) 

TOTAL  GROSS  INC 
=  G. I.M. (All) 

% 

% 

66,394 

N.S 

N.S 

-  - 

12.7  4 

N/A 

N.S 

N.S 

- 

N/A 

1,659,713 

N.S 

N.S 

- 

23.97 

21,000 

N.S 

N.S 

- 

- 

302,000 

N.S 

N.S 

|  -  | 

5.72 

43,500 

50,000 

1971 

.87 

-- 

-  - 

- 

4.32 

4.32 

74,000 

70,000 

1973 

1.05 

28.19 

2.7 

2.7 

14.61 

N/A 

(Bldgs . ) 

44,100 

N.  S 

N.S 

•  •  -  - 

N/A 

(Bldgs . ) 

41,230 

152,000 

1974 

N/A 

N/A 

4.2 

5.0 

7.72 

6.34 

138,751 

182,500 

1974 

.76 

13.13 

5.3 

10.8 

4.89 

2.16 

62,300 

N.S 

N.S 

- 

7.90 

•s 

75,500 

47,450 

1972 

1.59 

12.88 

8.3 

10.7 

4.79 

3.39 

35,800 

40,000 

1970 

.90 

iiK/t 

- 

- 

15.16 

15.16 

115,300 

N.S 

N.S 

- 

32.57 

83,200 

N.S 

N.S 

- 

N/A 

39,000 

N.S 

N.S 

- 

- 

APPENDIX  6 


AVAILABILITY  OF  CAMPING  FACILITIES  * 


ORGANIZATION 

TOTAL  OF 
EACH 

NO.  WITH 
CAMPSITES 

NO.  WITH 
SERVICED 
SITES 

AV.  NO.  OF 
SITES  PER 
ACRE 

All 

Private 

Campgrounds 

1500 

1500 

(100%) 

1350  + 
(90%) 

10 

Provincial 

Parks 

115 

95 

(82%) 

27 

(23%) 

3-7 

Conservation 

Authorities 

207 

42 

(20%) 

16 

(8%) 

N/A 

*  Data  obtained  from  the  1974  Ontario  Camping  Guide 
Ontario  Provincial  Parks  Guide  and  the  Guide  to 
Conservation  Areas . 
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